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COLERIDGE MARGINALIA. 
In Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1882, 


is an article dealing with marginal notes by 


Coleridge on certain books now in the 
British Museum—among them a copy of 
Herder’s ‘ Kalligone.” ‘ Unhappily,” says 
the writer of the article in question, ‘‘ Cole- 
ridge’s notes on Herder’s ‘ Kalligone,’ which 
would appear to have been most entertain- 


ing, have had their life-thread cut short by 


the shears of Atropos, the bookbinder.” 
Allusion is then made to a fragment which 
the shears have spared, and the writer 
proceeds: ‘“‘A note written on a sheet of 
note-paper, and bound into the volume, has 
happily escaped the vandal bibliopegist.” 
This note he then reproduces in full. 

To the above article my attention was 
drawn shortly after I had myself had occasion 
to consult the annotated copy of the 
‘Kalligone,’ and I was surprised to find that 
the description of the book given in Black- 


-wood did not tally with my knowledge of it. 


On further inquiry, however, I found that 
there are, as a matter of fact, two volumes 
of the ‘Kalligone’ annotated by Coleridge 


(containing Parts I. and II., and Part IIL. 
respectively), only the first of which appears 
to have come under the notice of the writer 
in Blackwood. In this volume I found the 
“note written on note-paper” which he re- 
produces, but, strange to say, no trace of the 
marginal notes to which he alludes. These. 
apparently. or such of them as survived the 
shears of the bookbinder, have finally suc- 
cumbed to time. The marginalia in the 
second volume, however, though also muti- 
lated, are fot mutilated beyond all recogni- 
tion; and the matter which they contain 
seems to me of sufficient interest to explain 
if not to justify, the following attempt to 
restore them. 

The ‘ Kalligone’ was written mainly as a 
reply to Kant’s ‘ Kritik der Urteilskraft,’ and 
the writer’s method of criticism is to set up 
detached statements from Kant’s work and 
attack them in their isolation. The first of 
these citations to provoke a comment from 
Coleridge is the following: “ Erhaben nennen 
wir das, was schlechthin gross ist ” (“ We call 
that sublime, which is absolutely great ”). 

Coleridge’s note runs thus :— 

“We call an object sublime in relation to which 
the exercise of comparison is suspended: while on 
the contrary that object is most beautiful, which in 
its highest perfection sustains while it satisfies the 
comparing Power. The subjective result is...... 
when a wheel turns so smoothly and swiftly as to 
present a stationary image to the eye, or as a foun- 
tain (such as either of the two in the Colonnade of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, ‘Fons omni fonte formosior !)? 
It_is impossible that the same object should be 
sublime and beautiful at the same moment to the 
same mind, though a beautiful object may excite 
and be made the symbol of an Idea that is truly...... 
Serpent in a wreath of folds bathing in the sun is 
beautiful to Aspasia, whose attention is confined to ; 
but an emotion of 
sublimity 1n ato, who con 
symbol Idea of Eternity.” 

How is the first hiatus to be restored? The 
wheel and the fountain are apparently ad- 
vanced as instances of the beautiful, “ which 
sustains while it satisfies the comparing 
Power.” Else why the “Fons omni fonte 
JSormosior” ? The sense, then, would seem to 
be that the subjective result is of the second 
kind when such a wheel or such a fountain 
is contemplated. But let us turn to the rest 
of the passage. The second hiatus is more 
easily filled up. If we place “sublime ” after 
‘“‘truly,” and “A” before ‘‘ serpent,” we shall 
have at least the gist of the missing line. 
Coleridge supplements the first illustration 
of the beautiful with a second, which is also 
an illustration of the sublime. When the 
mind rests entirely in the sensuous contem- 
plation of the serpent’s folds, they appear as 
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beautiful. To affect the mind as sublime, 
they must excite the idea of eternity through 
the material analogy. Plato does not con- 
template eternity in the serpent, but by 
means of it, and his contemplation is intel- 
lectual. Hence we can understand Cole- 
ridge’s statement that the sublime suspends 
the operation of comparison. For this 
operation requires a sensible basis. In beau- 
tiful objects such a basis is supplied by the 
relative adequacy of the form to its ideal 
content. Thus in the wheel or the fountain, 
as instanced by Coleridge, it appears to be 
motion in rest which is more or less per- 
fectly expressed.* And as the beautiful 
object, or the object as beautiful, is constantly 
before the consciousness, our sense of its 
relative perfection coexists with our sense of 
its beauty. The object as sublime, on the 
other hand, is lost sight of in the intellectual 
contemplation which it excites ; and the mind, 
resting in pure ideas, has no stimulus to 
comparison. It is true that we may compare 
objects in respect of their adequacy as sym- 
bols ; but this attitude to the object cannot 
possibly coexist with the sense of its sublimity. 

From Herder’s next citation from the 
* Kritik’ I translate the following :— 

“* From this fact (viz., that we call that which is 
absolutely great sublime) it follows that the sub- 
lime is not in the things of nature, but in our ideas 
alone...... The above explanation may also be ex- 
pressed thus: That is sublime in comparison with 
which everything else appears small.” 

Coleridge remarks upon the last sentence : 
“ Here Kant has layed himself open to just 
censure”—alluding evidently to the inadmis- 
sibleness of the word ‘‘ comparison,” in refer- 
ence to that which is absolutely great. But 
Herder’s own censure is of a different kind. 
He refuses to banish the sublime from the 
sphere of nature, and his assertions provoke 
the following comment from Coleridge (the 
last of his notes) :— 

“Herder mistakes for the Sublime sometimes 
the Grand, sometimes the JJ/ajestic, sometimes the 


Here the first hiatus apparently extends 
to a line and a half. Coleridge evidently 
adduces another concrete illustration, this 
time of an object which may be called intense 
or magnificent (and perhaps also beautiful ; 


* Or rather unity in multeity. See his definition 
of Beauty in the Bristol Essays. 


see below “a beautiful, a magnificent object” 
but not sublime. Finally gives an 
of an object beautiful or sublime under 
different conditions. This instance will, in 
view of what he has already said, present no 
difficulties. The sun-smitten mountain is 
beautiful, in virtue of what it actually and 
directly presents to the senses; the cloud- 
capped mountain is sublime, in virtue of the 
idea of infinity which it suggests to the mind. 
At the end of this last note we may supply 
encompass it, is sublime.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth relates how Coleridge 
gazing at the falls of Clyde, was delighted 
y the remark of a visitor which charac- 
terized them as majestic; and how his 
delight was quickly dissipated when the 
same personage added : ‘* Yes, beautiful and 
sublime.” One would like to know wherein 
he found the peculiar appropriateness of 
the first epithet; and i he did not 
rather choose the epithet “sublime,” of the 
many which his companion lavished on the 
falls. For if we rightly conceive the water- 
fallas partly hidden in the cloud raised by 
its own spray, the distinction between it 
and the fountains at St. Peter’s becomes. 
analogous to that between the cloud-wrapt 
and unclouded mountain peak, except that 
in the first case the varying size enters as 
a factor in the varying emotional effect. 
Only the day before this incident at the 
falls, Coleridge, who ‘had been settling in 
his own mind the precise meaning of the 
words grand, majestic, sublime, &c..” had 
‘discussed the subject at some length with 
William.” 


record has been left. J. SHAWcROss. 


TETE-A-TETE PORTRAITS IN 
‘THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE, 
(See ante, p. 241.) 


I conTINvE the list of identifications of 


these portraits :— 
Vol. IV. (1772). 
Lord n and Mrs. L..sle.— 
Harrington and...... 
41. P. 65, and Mrs. K..dal.— 
enry, tenth Earl of . 
arl of Pembroke, and 
42. P. 121, The Battersea Baron and Mrs. V.....t.— 


Lord Bolingbrok 

43. P. 177, Lord ad G....n.—Baron 
Irnham of Luttrelstown and...... 

44, P. 233, Capt. H..... and Mrs. B.....y.—William 


Hanger and Mrs. Baddel 
45. P. 289, The Minden W....t.— 
Lord George Sackville and...... as 


46. P. 283*, The Modern Esculapius and Lady 


G...ston.—Sir Willi 
illiam Browne andi 


But of this conversation no. 


| 
4 
4 
4 
F 
f 
f 
( 
| 
| | 
| 
Intense, in which last sense we must render......or | | 
magnificent, but as a whole (a visual whole, I mean) 
it cannot be sublime. A mountain in a cloudless | 
sky, its summit smit with the sunset, is a beautiful, | 
a magnificent object: the same with its summit 
hidden by clouds and seemingly blended with the 
sky, while mists and floating vapours......” [the rest | 
is lost]. 
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2. P. 625, The, Baronet and 


47. P. 345, The Heroic Minister and Madame P....Ile. 


—Sir Robert Murray Keith and...... 


48. P.401, The Inflexible Patriot and Miss Betsy 


Wil..x.—Charles, second Marquis of 
a and Miss Betsy Wilcox. 
. P. 457, Lord G.... and Mrs. O.b..n.—Earl Gower 
and iin g 
. P. 513, L..d P.... and Miss L..b..t.—Lord Percy 


and 
. P. 569, The Amorous Advocate and the Temple 
—_ — Lord Thurlow and Miss 


Miss 
.W..8.—Sir James Lowther an 
. P. 681, The Poaching Preacher and Miss P1....n. 


—Rev. Mr. C....... and...... 
Vol. V. (1773). 
P. 9, Lord Jehu and Mrs. G.....s.—James, sixth 
Earl of Salisbury and...... 
. P. 65, E. of C. and n.—Earl 
of Carlisle and...... 
P. 121, Lord B....... and Mrs. B......y.—Frederick, 
fifth Earl of Berkeley, ne Mrs. Bayley. 
P. 117, The Earl of E....... and Madame Du T.e. 


a of Egremont and Madame Du 


. P. 233, The hein Hero and Miss P....m.— 
Lord Clanricarde and 


59. P. 289, The a wines and Miss Gr..sl..y.— 


. P. 345, The Submissive Duellist and Mrs. 
H....ck. —Capt. Scawen and Mrs, 


and Mrs. E.....t.— Lord 
yaloatia and Mrs. Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott. 

. P. 457, Lord A......... and —Lord 
Abergavenny and...... 

. P. 513, General H.......... and Mrs. M......n. — 


General Edward Harvey (?) and Mrs. 
Martin. 


77. P. 569, Lord C....gh..m and Mrs. F........ r.—Lord: 
Conyngham and...... 
78. P. 625, The Powerful Pleader and Miss C....... 
— n Dunning and Miss Lucy Charl- 
79. P. 681, The Pies Preacher and Miss D....mple.— 
and Miss Dalrymple. 
Vol. VII. (1775). 
80. P. 9, The Hon. Capt. H....y and Mrs. N..b..t.— 


Capt. Augustus John Herv 
Nesbitt. 

. P. 65. Peeping Tom of Coventry and Miss 
W.....ms.—George William, sixth Earl, 
of Coventry, and Miss Williams. 

. P. 121, The E. of A....m and Miss M.th.ws.— 

Jarl of Ancram and Miss Matthews. 

. P. 177, Theatricus and Miss L......y—Mr. Fitz. 
patrick and...... 

. P. 233. Lord S...th and Miss Harriett P....1.— 
Lord Seaforth and Miss Harriett 
Powell. 

280, Lord d and Signora Ball.nt.ni.— 
Philip, fifth Earl of Chestertield, and 
Signora Ballantini. 

avid, seventh Viscount 

and Mile. Le Brun. idea 

. P. 401, The American Hero and Miss V..gh.n.—- 
Lord Howe and Miss Vaughan. 


. P. 345, Baron Jaghive and Miss Fanny Ch...n.— 88. P. 457, M....8 of G...y and Miss S....... th— 
. P.401, The Young Cub and Madame H......1.— Charles, Marquis of Granby, and Miss 
Charles James Fox and Madame p 513, D..e of B........t and Miss L...gl.. 
. P. 457, The Circumnavigator and Miss B...n.— — of Bridgewater and Miss 
oseph Banks, the traveller, and...... Bley. 
3. P. 513, Macaroni and Mrs. R...n.— | 90. P. 569, R. H 
P. 569, D..e of St. A... and Maile. La P..e.— | P. 625, The Shaftesbury Nabob ‘and Miss 
rl fifth Duke of St. Albans, | ,, K..ghl..y.—Thomas Rumbold and...... 
92. P. 675, The the Irre- 
5. P. 625, The Nawtical Lover and Miss Betsy sistible Mrs. S.....ns.—...... 
—John Byron and...... sa 
. P. 681, The Macaroni Preacher and Mrs. R...n. Vol. VIII. (1776). 
—Dr. William Dodd and...... 93. P. 9, The the, 
> over.—Anne brown 
Vol. VI. (1774). and Miles Peter 
P.9, Lord Le D........ and Miss B.....y.—Lord | 94. P. 65, P....... M...... Esq., and Miss Clara 
Le Despencer and...... .d.—Philip leadows and Clara 
P. 65, The Hibernian Demosthenes and Miss Haywood. 
aT. 5 ange Burke and...... 95. P. 121, The R.gate Amoroso and Lady Pyebald.. 
. P. 121, Sir and Sophia H....r.—Sir} and Lady Falmouth. 
Cecil Bskor and Miss Sophia Hunter. | 96. P. 180, Lord Res u and Signora G......... —Lord 
P. 177, Sir Timothy Tallboy and Mrs. G....s.— Beaulieu and Signora Gabrielli. 
Sir Thomas Robinson and...... 97. P. 233, Kiteley and Elfrida. — ‘‘ Gentleman” » 
P. 233, The Martial Orator and Miss G......— Smith and Mrs. Hartley. 
Col. Barré and...... 98. P. 289, The Disappointed Nabob and Miss. 
P. 289, Bloomsbury Dick and Mrs. S....n.— d.—Francis Sykes and...... 
Richard Rigby and...... 99, P. 345, Sir Mathew Mite and Mrs. A....st....d.. 


—General Richard Smith and Mrs. 
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104. P. 625, The Kind Keeper and Madame G..1b..t. | 130. P. 625, The Skilful Negociator and Madame de fc 
—Karl of Bessborough and Madame Malzahn and...... 
Gilbert. 131. P. 675, The Priest of Nature and the Artful h 
105. P. 675, The Political and Platonic Lovers.— Mistress.—...... and Mrs. M...... r 
Catharine Macauley and Dr. Thomas Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Wilson [v. vol. iii. p. 681). Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. cl 
n 
Vol. 1X. (1777). (To be continued.) a 
106. P. 9, Malagrida and Thalia.—Lord Shelburne Q 
and Mrs. Abington. QUEEN ELIZABETH'S VISITS TO ti 
107. P. 65, C..... . S....h, Esquire, and Lady WINCHESTER. tl 
LoraineSmithand) WaINEWRIGHT in his note upon 
12D... and Miss Charlotte | Thomas Pounde, (ante, p. 184), made e 
of Devonshire some statements about these visits which (1 
are not altogether accurate. He spoke of 
| two visits paid by Elizabeth to Winchester, P 
110. P. 233, The Amorous Justice and Mrs. L........ m. | and assigned the first to August, 1562, and Py 
Addington and Mrs. Les- | the to the 1570. dates 
singham. need further consideration, and as_ the p 
1. P. 289, The of subject has not much to do with Pounde, it 
ang Nissevis can be dealt with more conveniently under a 
112. P. 345, Capt. Toper and the Hibernian Thais. | # fresh heading. a ; g 
—Capt. Roper and Mrs. F.....m. 1. The first visit occurred in the August P 
113. P. 346, Le Comte des Lunettes and Miss D...... n.| of 1560 (Nichols, ‘ Progresses,’ i. 87, edition p 
Earl 1823), and not in that of 1562. Mr C 
-eterborough, and Miss Dawson. 
114. P. 457, The Earl of H......... hand Mrs. W.nt.r. | Ni. got the date wrong 
—FKarl of Hillsborough and Mrs. by misreading Nichols. The Queen’s letters 
Winter. _ of 22 August, 1560, were written from 
115. P. 513, The Complying Colonel and the Wanton Winchester (‘Cal. 8.P. Foreign, 1560-1,’ 8 
117. P. 625, The Whimsical Lover and Miss D.....le, | Pld In the course of a journey northward, I 
—George James, first Marquis of perhaps occurred in September, 1569. On t 
_._ , Cholmondeley, and...... _ | the 9th of that month the Queen was at a 
U8. P. 675, The Predestined Prelate and the Pious Southampton (‘Cal. Southampton Corpora- r@ 
Augustus Top- | tion MSS., 18), whither she had come from 
_ Titchfield ; and by the 22nd she was at the A 
Vol. X. (1778). Vyne, near Basingstoke (Nichols, i. 258-62). 0 
119. P. 9, The Hearty Alderman and the Persuasive Unless she chose some roundabout route, pe 
Housekeeper.—John Hart and Han- | the details of which do not seem to be re- v 
_ nah Hickman. a corded, she must have passed, on her way to ( 
120. P. 65, the Vyne, through Winchester, even if she 1 
e aii oilman, 
321. P. 121, The Pliant Premier and Miss Sp..c.r.— —_— — 8 halt. I have not found any i 
Lord North and Miss Spencer. evidence of her presence in the city upon 
2». P.177, The Martial Lover and Miss L......n.— | this occasion ; but the Bodleian apparently ] 
Lord Petersham and Fanny L.......u. | possesses a MS. account of the expenses of h 
193. P. 233, ana Mrs. | preparing ‘‘lady Masson’s house” for the 
and Miss Sparks. Pare ” 
125. P. 345, The Successful Gallant and the Paphian + 976. Was this lady the widow of Sir John a 
Votary. — William Bird and Lady Knt., = the deanery of 1 
ercy. inchester in Edwa L’s rei 
126. P. 401, The Brilliant Baronet and Miss Sc.tt.— Th 
3. There is an entry in the Winchester i 
le Fleming and Miss/ accounts for the year 1570 (so it is 
127. P. 457, The Licentious Lover and La Femme | 8aid) of wine and _money given to the 
sl sans souci.—...... and Lady Grosvenor. Queen’s minstrels (tebicines). Out of this 7] 
128, P. 513. The Libertine Lad and Miss B.....3— | entry historians of the College have con- ‘: 
i John Lade and Miss Maria | structed a visit in 1570 by the Queen herself, ‘ 
129. P, 569, The Admirable Advocate and Miss | #04 they have ascribed to this visit, which 
C......le. Alexander Wedderburnand | believe to be imaginary, some proceedings 
Miss Charlotte C......le. which, as I propose to show, occurred really ; 
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four years later. See Walcott, ‘Wykeham 
and his Colleges,’ 157, 207 ; Adams, ‘Wyke- 
hamica,’ 77; Kirby, ‘Annals,’ 281; Leach, 
‘History’ (1899), 291, but he afterwards 
changed his opinion (vide infra). These are, 
no doubt, the authorities which Mr. WaAINeE- 
wright followed when he spoke of the 
Queen’s coming to the College in 1570. But 
these authorities notwithstanding, I share 
the scepticism about this visit expressed by 
Milner (‘ Hist. of Winchester,’ i. 372, second 
edition) ; though I do not share with Milner 
(who thought that Elizabeth was at his city 
only once, in 1560) his view that she pur- 
posely avoided it as much as she could. My 
scepticism is not diminished by what I find 
in Nichols (iii. 99), who knew nothing of a 
personal visit by the Queen either in 1570* 
or in 1571, but who cites from the College 
accounts of 1571 another entry of a small 
gift to the Queen’s players (/wsores). My 
present idea is that these minstrels and 
players at times strolled away from the 
Court, and made independent tours upon 
their own account. But I should welcome 
further light upon this point. 

4. The Queen came in person to the city in 
September, 1574. The Council sat at Salis- 
bury on 7 September, at Winchester on the 
11th, and at Farnham on the 19th (‘Acts of 
P.C.,’ N.S. viii). Nichols (i. 410) failed to 
trace the progress this year beyond Wilton 
and Salisbury ; but the movements of the 
Council mark the Queen’s subsequent course. 
See also ‘ Cal. S.P. Dom., Add. 1566-79,’ p. 488. 
Among the entertainments provided in honour 
of this visit to Winchester, I think that we 
may safely include the display of scholarship 
which the above-mentioned histories of the 
College assigned to the imaginary visit of 
1570. A copy of the Greek and Latin verses 
with which the boys greeted their sovereign 
has been preserved (Bodleian, Rawl. MSS. 
Poet. 187). I must add that Mr. Leach, in 
his later work for the ‘Victoria History of 
Hampshire’ (ii. 314), rejects 1570 as the date 
of these verses, on the ground that some of 
them were by boys who were not admitted 
as scholars of the College until three years 
later. He therefore adopts 1573 as the date. 
But of any progress which brought Elizabeth 
into the heart of Hampshire in 1573 there 
seems to be no trace. 

5. The Queen was at the city again in 
1586. She came from Bishop’s Waltham on 
Thursday, 1 September, and stayed at Win- 
chester until the following Monday, when 


* In his note at iii. 99, 1570 is clearly a slip for 
1569. See i. 259-61. 


she departed for Sir Richard Murton’s (szc) 
at Tisted (‘Cal. Cecil MSS., iii. 178). Murton 
is, I suppose, a misprint for Norton. Nichols 
does not mention this visit to Winchester ; 
and Milner disbelieved in its occurrence, 
though in Wilkes’s ‘ Winchester’ (1773), 11. 99, 
the charter of 23 January, 1587/8, which 
Sir Francis Walsingham obtained for the city 
(‘Confirmation Roll,’ 23-30 Eliz., m. 18), had 
been treated as the fulfilment of a promise 
made by the Queen during a recent visit. 

6. In 1591 Elizabeth was back in Hamp- 
shire. She came via Chichester, was at Ports- 
mouth about the end of August, and was 
then expected to go to Basing (‘Cal. S.P. 
Dom., 1591-4,’ p. 97), as later she doubtless 
did (cbid., 504; ‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 142). 
According to Nichols (iii. 98-100, 121) her 
course from Portsmouth took her first to 
Titchfield and Southampton, afterwards to 
Farleigh (13 Sept.), and to Odiham and Elve- 
tham (20 Sept.), and thence~to Farnham 
(24 Sept.). In going from Southampton to 
Farleigh she probably passed through Win- 
chester and possibly stopped there; for 
Nichols (iii. 99) quotes, as if from the city 
accounts of 1591, items for wine supplied to the 
Queen’s servants (famul’)and for linen washed 
atter the departure of the Court folk (wu/vez). 

7. In June, 1596, Cecil received a letter 
from John Harmar, who had been head master 
at Winchester College since 1588, and was 
now candidate for the wardenship, which 
next month he obtained. In this letter 
(‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ vi. 237) Harmar states 
that when the Queen was last in Hants ‘‘ she 
had the scholars before her at Aberston.” 
See Leach, ‘ History,’ 318 ; ‘ Victoria History,’ 
ii. 315. Aberston is Abbotstone, near Itchen 
Abbas, and the manor of Aberston belonged 
to the Marquesses of Winchester (Woodward, 
‘Hampshire,’ ii. 39). Mr. Leach assigns the 
event in question to 1592, and Nichols throws 
no light upon the point. As the scholars 
went a journey to see the Queen, it may be 
thought that she was on a progress which 
did not bring her into the city. But how- 
ever that may be, 1591 is the real date of the 
Aberston episode; for Richard Powlett, 
writing in 1600 (‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ x. 220), 
says that he was sheriff, “the year her 
Majesty made her last progress into Hamp- 
shire.” He was sheriff of Hants from Nov., 
1590, to Nov., 1591. 

8. Lastly, Mr. Leach (‘Vict. Hist.,’ ii. 315) 
mentions yet a later occasion upon which the 
scholars composed verses for the Queen 
(Bodleian MS.). From the names he mentions 
the verses must be assigned to a date within 
a year before February, 1601/2. He suggests 
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that they were written at the time when 
Elizabeth was visiting Basing House and 
Farnham Castle, but, as he says, it is not 
clear exactly when or where they were de- 
livered. So we cannot infer from them a 
visit to Winchester. In Sept., 1601, it may 
be added, Elizabeth spent thirteen days at 
Basing and then went to Farnham (Nichols, 
iii. 566, citing Stow’s ‘Annals’; see p. 797, 
edition of 1631). 

To sum up the effect of this note. Elizabeth 
was at Winchester certainly thrice—in 1560, 
1574, and 1586. She was probably there also 
in 1569 and 1591; but probably neither in 
1570 nor in 1573, as alleged. She may have 
been there upon other occasions ; but if so, 
I have overlooked the evidence and shall be 
glad to learn from what sources it can be 
gleaned. H.C. 


**Praty”: irs OrtGix.—I am afraid most 
Englishmen regard this synonym for the 
“Trish apricot” as a mere corrupticn of our 
word potato, but it is something more than 
that. It is practically pure Gaelic, and in 
the Munster dialect, which is that of which 
I have most knowledge, it is written prdta 
in the singular, prdtaidhe in the plural, 
while in Meath and Ulster it is pronounced 
and written préata, plural préataidhe. Of 


course these forms go back ultimately to | 


potato. They illustrate a tendency, which is 
common to all Gaeldom, to substitute x for ¢. 
Readers of Hall Caine’s famous novel ‘The 
Manxman’ will remember a case in point, 
the name of his heroine, “ Kirrie.” 
Kate Cregeen. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Ucnorevus. — The legend of Sesostris, the 
supposed great Egyptian conqueror, is given 
both by Herodotus, and (with accretions) by 
Diodorus Siculus, who puts his name in the 
form Sesoosis. Two earlier kings are men- 
tioned by Diodorus, whose names and deeds 
are also stated erroneously. Of Osyman- 
dyas [ have already spoken at p. 305 of this 
volume under the heading * The First Warlike 
King.’ Dr. Budge points out (‘History of 
Egypt,’ vol. v. p. 92) that the monument 
which Diodorus called the tomb of Osyman- 
dyas was, in fact, “the funeral temple of 
Rameses II., many of whose wars and ex- 
ploits he attributed to Sesostris, in accordance 
with the form of the legend of Sesostris 
which was current in his time.” The other 
— mentioned by Diodorus alone is called 
by him Uchoreus (in my former letter this 
appears erroneously as Uchoveus), and said 
to have been the founder of Memphis, which 
really appears to have owed its origin to 


Menes, the first king who united all Egypt 
under one rule. Both Herodotus and Diodorus 
speak of a king called Meeris, who is said to 
have excavated the famous lake of that name, 
a work really due to Amenemhat III., the 
name of the lake, as Dr. Budge points out, 
being derived from an Egyptian word, 
either J/u-ur=great water, or J/er-ur=great 
canal. 

Gibbon relates in his autobiography that 
during an Oxford vacation in 1751 he first 
resolved to write a book. The title was ‘The 
Age of Sesostris,’ but its sole object was “to 
investigate the probable date of the life and 
reign of the conqueror of Asia.” The sheets 
of that youthful effort remained twenty years 
at the bottom of a drawer, and in a general 
clearance of papers (November, 1772) were 
committed to the flames. Utterly without 
interest or value would such a work (written 
long before the decipherment of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics) have indeed been now. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


SUICIDES BURIED IN THE OPEN FYELDs.— 
Of course it is a well-known fact that formerly 
suicides were buried at the cross-roads, or in 
the burial-ground on the north side of the 
church ; but the following extract from a 
fifteenth-century translation of ‘The Alpha- 
bet of Tales’ (E.E.T.S., vol. cxxvii.) shows 
that they were also interred in the open 
fields : ‘* They berid hur in the felde as men 
duse with thaim att kyllis therselfe.” 

Henry FIsHwick. 


“UNANSWERED YET, THE PRAYER YOUR 
LIPS HAVE PLEADED.” (See ante, p. 220.)— 
These verses were written by Miss Ophelia 
G. Browning, afterwards Mrs. Burroughs, 
and were published in 7'he Christian Standard 
in May, 1880, with the title ‘Sometime: 
Somewhere.’ M. C. L. 

New York. 


Encusu Ports AND THE ARMADA.—In the 
monograph on Andrew Marvell, recently con- 
tributed by Mr. Augustine Birrell to the 
“English Men of Letters” Series, a reference 
to the poet’s celebration of Blake’s victory at 
Santa Cruz in 1657 leads to some remarks on 
poems of action. Drayton’s ‘Song of Agin- 
court’ and Jean Eliot’s ‘Flowers of the 
Forest’ are mentioned as worthy, but belated 
memorials, while Addison’s ‘ Blenheim’ is 
depreciated, and it isadded that no poet sang 
Chatham’s victories. “Even the Spanish 
Armada,” says Mr. Birrell, at p. 70 of his 
volume, ‘‘ had to wait for Macaulay’s spirited 
fragment.” As a matter of fact, however, 


the fate of the Armada inspired Alexander 
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Hume, who was directly cognizant of the 
episode, and died early in the seventeenth 
century. Hume was — minister of Logie, 
near Stirling, and holds a place among minor 
oets with his lyric ‘The Day Estivall ; or, 
hanks for a Summer Day.’ On the Armada 
he evolved, in heroic couplets, an expansive 
and resonant hymn of praise, somewhat in 
the devout spirit of Deborah and Moses, and 
entitled it ‘The Triumph of the Lord after 
the Manner of Men; Alluding to the Defait 
of the Spanish Navie, 1588.’ One of Southey’s 
early lyrics, written in an unrimed stanza, 
after a fashion with which the poet was 
fond of dallying, is on ‘ The Spanish Armada.’ 
Dated from Westbury in 1798, the ballad is 
slight and not very effective ; but it is not 
without vivid flashes, and the fact that it is 
Southey’s entitles it to recognition. 
THomas BAYNE. 


Warertoo Vereran.—As there seems to be 
an idea that the last of the veterans of 
Waterloo has been dead now some years, it 
may be of interest to note that this is not 
really the case. The following cutting from 
The Inverness Courier of 18 August witnesses 
to a yet living memory of the famous fight :— 
_ “A Veteran of Waterloo—John Vaughan, who 
is stated to have served as a bugler boy under 
Wellington at Waterloo, has arrived at Birkenhead 
in an exhausted condition. His age is stated to be 
104 years, and, on account of his pension having 
lapsed, his case has been brought to the notice of 
the King, who ordered the War Office to make 
investigations. Before these could be carried out 
Vaughan disappeared from Wrexham and took to 
the road, being picked up by the police in a pitiable 
plight. Colonel Davidson and the War Oftice have 
een notified of Vaughan’s whereabouts.” 


B. W. 
Fort Augustus. 


Morcan anp Potton, Bisnors or Wor- 
CESTER.—At the coronation of Henry VI. on 
6 November, 1429, “the Byschoppe of Wor- 
sethyr radde the gospelle at the auter” 
(Gregory’s ‘Chronicle,’ Camd. Soc., N.S., xvii. 
167). The index, which rightly says that 
Philip Morgan was Bishop of Worcester 
1419-25, wrongly identifies him with this 
gospeller. Morgan was translated to Ely in 
1425. Thomas Polton was Bishop of Wor- 
cester from 1426 to 1435. W. C. B. 


Terry's ‘VoyaGe To East Inp1A,’ 1655.— 
I do not think I have seen it noticed that 
the portrait by “Ro. Vaughan,” which forms 
the frontispiece of this book, is found in two 
states. In the first state the inscription round 
the oval portrait reads upwards on the left, 
“ Patriam Inquiro: Nondum Attigi,” and also 
upwards on the right, “ Peregrinus in Terra: 


Cursum Prosequor.” In the second state the 
left-hand inscription reads upwards as in the 
first state, but the right-hand one reads 
downwards, and the arrangement of the 
fleurons that divide the sentences is quite 
different. There is also a good deal of cross- 
hatching, &c., in the bottom part of the print 
which does not exist in the first state. 
V. F. PripEAvux. 


BALL-GAMES PLAYED ON FestiIvaLs.—As 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps remember, 
the ancient hood-game of Haxey, in Lincoln- 
shire, is a sport akin to football, though the 
object contended for is a roll of leather. 
From time immemorial it has been played 
on Old Christmas-Day, unless that festival 
happens to fall on a Sunday. 

In George Kennan’s ‘ Tent Life in Siberia,’ 
1870, p. 292, the author relates that during 
his residence at Anadyrsk, in North-Eastern 
Siberia, just south of the Arctic circle, 
“crowds of men played football on the snow” 
on 6 January, N.S., the Russian Christmas, 
“and the whole settlement presented an 
animated, lively appearance.” On p. 291 the 
local carol singers are described, and on 
p. 298 it is noted that 
“throughout the holidays the whole population 
did nothing but pay visits, give tea-parties, and 
amuse themselves with dancing, sleigh-riding, and 
playing ball. Every evening between Christmas 
and New Year, bands of masquers dressed in 
fantastic costumes went around with music to all 
the houses in the village and treated the inmates 
to songs and dances.” 

To read of anything so familiar as 
Christmas mummeries indulged in several 
degrees north of Kamchatka revolutionizes 
one’s ideas of life in the further North-East. 
But it is more strange still to find that 
festive games which are supposed to be con- 
nected with sun-worship are still kept up 
with spirit in that remote corner of the 
earth, though they are growing obsolete in 
Western Europe. B. L. R. C. 


Sponceitis.”—The following is extracted 
from The Daily Telegraph of 12 September : 

** At a crowded meeting, held at Canning Town 
Public Hall last night, in connexion with the un- 
employed agitation, the suggestion recently made 
at Forest Gate that West Ham is suffering from 
*spongeitis’ was strongly repudiated, and a reso- 
lution passed requesting the borough council to 
immediately arrange for an official house-to-house 
census in order to bgp reliable data in view of 
the question raised as to the amount of distress 
prevailing.” 

This new development from the old slang 
word sponge is so hideous and unnecessary 
that it seems scarcely likely to have any 
popular vogue. A. F. 
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Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mixers’ GREETING.—Perhaps you could 
kindly let me know if there is an English 
equivalent for the German miners’ greeting 
“Gliickauf!” German miners call it to each 
other, instead of ‘Good-day,” when they 
descend the pits to work there. I am looking 
for its equivalent for a translation I am 
making, and should like to know if in coal- 
mining districts in England they usea similar 
expression. (Mrs.) GRACE VON WENTZEL. 

Charlottenburg, Berlin. 

[We know of no verbal salutation special to 
miners. In several parts of Great Britain miners 
have a peculiar wave of the hand, almost like the 
‘blowing of a kiss,” which they employ to their 
friends when meeting or passing. 


Hype Marriaces. — Judith, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Carey, Knt., of Sussex, is said 
to have married (c/7ca 1690) Richard Hyde, 
second son of Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, son of the great Chancellor. Their 
son Oliver Hyde, R.N., married Mary Alice 
Spring, daughter of Lord Howton. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any information 
about either of these marriages? According 
to the ‘D.N.B.,’ Laurence Hyde had_ only 
one son, Henry, who reached manhood, and 
who became fourth and last Earl Clarendon. 

Rosert B. Dovetas. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


ArcHBIsHop Kempre.—I should be very 
much obliged if you could help me to find 
a portrait of Archbishop Kempe, the founder 
of this college. I am anxious to obtain a 
copy for the walls of our refectory, and if, 
with your kind assistance, I could discover 
the whereabouts of a portrait, I would take 
steps to have a copy made. It is possible 
that some of your readers or contributors 
may know where such a portrait is, or might 
be willing to suggest possible hunting- 
grounds. M. J. R. Dunstan. 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


Worrte Way.—What is the meaning of 
the name of this footway at Richmond, 
Surrey? It bifurcates with the Upper 
Sheen Road at its Richmond end, runs 
almost parallel with that road for two or 
three hundred yards, and comes out into a 
new road at its Mortlake end, and probably 
it extended much further in former times. 
Can the word be connected with the A.-S. 


weorpen=to twist? What is left of the Way 
would scarcely seem to support such a deri- 
vation, as it is tolerably straight. 1 am 
unacquainted with any old spellings, and do 
not find it mentioned in any ofthe books I 
have referred to. H. W. UnpERDOwN. 


Datias.—Some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
a Miss Dallas died in Edinburgh, and there- 
after, amongst other books, a “family ” Bible 
was accidentally disposed of. It is said to 
have contained some record of the family of 
William Dallas, of “ Lloyd’s Cofiee-House.” If 
the volume is still in existence I should be 
infinitely obliged if its present owner would 
favour me with particulars of its contents. 
DALias. 


Du Bartas.—Can some reader of ‘N. & 
tell me to whom the following refers? Have 
I discovered a ‘‘mare’s nest” in supposing i 
may refer to Shakespeare? In a assag 
occurring in the ‘Second Week’ of Du Bartas 
poem, pe tae evidently by the translator 
Sylvester, and written about 1598, we find :— 

O furnish me with an unvulgar style 

That I by this may wean our wanton Ile 

From Ovid’s heirs and their unhallowed spell : 

Here charming senses, charming souls in Hell. 

Let this provoke our modern wits to sacre 

Their wondrous gifts to honour thee their Maker.” 
After mentioning Daniel the poet, he goes on: 

And our new Naso, that so passionates 

The heroic spirit of love-sick potentates, 

May change their subject. . 
Meres compares Shakespeare to Ovid. No 
doubt more than one poet of the time was 
imbued with the Ovidian spirit, and Marlowe 
and others practically translated parts of * 
Ovid. The vilely obscene *Choyse of Valen- 
tines,’ by Nash, lately printed in the new 
edition of his works, would most decidedly 
come under Sylvester’s censure which I have 
quoted. 

I am aware that such an obvious passage 
as the above must have been often noticed 
before ; but I do not happen to have seen any 
explanation of it. ReGinaLD HaINgEs. 

Royal Societies’ Club. 


Sr. Nicnoras SHaMBLes.—At p. 254, ante, 
I quoted Stow’s reference to this church, in 
which he states that ‘‘many fair houses are 
now built in a court with a well [misprinted 
“wall”], in the midst whereof the church 
stood.” In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1835, 
part ii. pp. 584-5, Mr. A. J. Kempe wrote 
that “the churchyard of St. Nicholas Shambles 
is now occupied by Bull Head Court, New- 
gate Street, in which to this day remains the 
ancient well noticed by Stow.” It is only 
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seventy years since Kempe wrote; and I 
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should be much obliged if any correspondent 

of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me if any traditions 

of this well still exist in the neighbourhood. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


Rarysrorp Hauu.—I should be ever obliged 
if you could kindly tell me what number 
of The Illustrated London News contained a 
picture of Rainsford Hall, co. Lancaster. 
think that it was about the year 1870, but 
it may have been at a much earlier date. 
The Hall was built by Sir John Rains- 
ford, Knt., ei7ca 1550, and is represented in 
The Illustrated London News as having been 
“lately destroyed by fire.” I hunted in our 
National Library here ; but I had to draw it 
blank. FREDK. RAINSFORD. 

86, Haddington Road, Dublin. 


Prisons IN Paris DURING THE ReEvo- 
LUTION.—Will any of your readers kindly 
tell me where I can get information about 
the above? I wish to know what rules 
and regulations were in force during the 
Reign of Terror, particularly with regard to 
the treatment, feeding, and general super- 
vision of the aristocrat prisoners. Any facts 
relating to their prison life and routine 
would be especially valued. Also, were the 
sexes segregated, or confined in separate 
quarters (or prisons)? or were they allowed 
to mix together ? W. 


Ciosets.—On the second 
floor of the old palace at Kew (known as 
“the Dutch House” from its having been 
built, in 1631, by Samuel Forterie or Fortrey, 
a Dutch gentleman and merchant of London) 
are the bedrooms once used by the princesses, 
daughters of George III. The rooms—not 
open to general visitors—are now quite 
vacant, retaining only as relics of the past 
the old wainscoting and some primitive 
wall-paper on canvas ; nor are the fireplaces 
notable except in the case of one, which from 
its character appears to have belonged to the 
old Tudor mansion that preceded the Dutch 
House on the same site. There is, however, 
a small room or closet which provokes. a 
question. It is said to have served the 
princesses for their hair-powdering, and is 
therefore extremely interesting. The closet 
is partitioned off one of the rooms, is scarcely 
ten feet square, and is lighted by a small 
casement which borrows its light from a 
window opposite to it. The casement or 
sash—three feet wide—works up and down 
in the usual manner, the sill being thirty- 
two inches above the floor, and one is 


told that the lady, outside the closet, placed 
her neck on the sill while the operator, 


within the closet, administered the powder 
to the fair head, the object being that the 
hair only should be thus dusted, and the 
dress of the lady saved from the pounce-box. 

The process, however, seeming neither 
practical nor comfortable (the possible 
guillotine action of the sash considered), I 
would ask for information as to _hair- 
powdering closets from any kind reader 
who may have a larger a eg with 
them. W. L. Rurron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 

{Powdering gowns and powdering slippers are 
discussed at 9° 8. vii. 268, 374, 473, 488.] 


Watson anp Hopeson Famities.—I am 
collecting materials for genealogical histories 
of the families of Watson and Hodgson, and 
shall be pleased to hear from any one who 


has old family papers, deeds, &c. 
GeraLD FoTHERGILL. 


11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


Lorp Batuurst AND THE HIGHWAYMAN.— 
In 7. P.’s Weekly, 29 September, there is an 
anecdote which relates that Lord Bathurst 
said to a highwayman, “I would never hand 
these over were it not for your friend just 
behind your shoulder.” Taken off his guard, 
the gentleman of the road _ instinctively 
turned his head to discover who was so near 
him, and was instantly shot by the peer. 
Whence is this story derived? how old is it? 
and how many versions are current? I am 
informed that in Lincolnshire its hero is a 
country squire. J. E. 


Martin Matarert.—The following passage 
occurs in ‘A Treatise concerning the Right 
Use and Ordering of Bees,’ by Edmund 
Southerne, Gent., London, 1593 :— 

“Yet I remember once there was a Gentleman, a 
very friend of mine, which had good store of Bees, 
unto whom the Parson (who yet liveth, and I feare 
is one of Martin Malapert’s house) came and 
demanded tythe Bees.” 

What is the meaning of the clause within 
parentheses, and why Martin? 

H. J. O. WALKER. 


Leeford, Budleigh Salterton. 


Heratpry.—Can any of your readers name 
the following coats ?— 

1. Quarterly, gules and or, on a bend or 
two falcons azure, a label of three points 
argent. 

2. Sable, an escallop and three pales in 
chief or. Motto, EN FYN SOIT. 

The glass is seventeenth century, and the 


arms are not given in Papworth. 
JouN T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
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‘* FOUNTAIN-HEADS AND PATHLESS GROVES.” 
—Can any reader give the origin of these 
verses, quoted in Emerson’s essay on ‘ Love’? 

Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a passing groan— 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 

I thought they belonged to Keats, but 
cannot find them, and should not have 
suspected him of the inaccuracy of describing 
a bat as a fowl. Epwarp M. Layton. 

(They are by Beaumont, are the second part of 
*Melancholy, beginning ‘Hence, all you vain 


delights,” and are imitated by Milton in ‘Il Pen- 
seroso.’ } 


Earty Lirt.—In the ‘Greville Memoirs’ 
(Genoa, 18 March, 1830, evening) there is a 
reference to the king and queen, who 
“for the comfort of their bodies had a machine 
made like a car, which is drawn up by a chain from 
the bottom to the top of the house; it holds about 
six people, who can be at pleasure elevated to any 
story, and at each landing-place there is a contri- 
vance to let them in and out.” 

Is this the first mention of anything 
approaching our modern “lift”? 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W. 

[See 7 S. x. 85; 8S. x. 412, 465; xi. 154; 9S. 
vi. 313.] 

Custom or Turaves.—I shall be glad to 
learn the origin of this church custom. 

ILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 

**ToTUM SUME, FLUIT.”—Can any of your 
readers afford a solution to the following ? 
The answer would be in one word, and of 
course in Latin :— 

Totum sume, fluit : caudam procide, volabit. 
Tolle caput, pugnat. Viscera carpe, dolet. 

‘ PIsHOKEN.'—Who wrote ‘ Pishoken,’ sung 
off Deptford by Hogarth and his friends on 
their way down the river ? 

J. A. CRAWLEY. 

Morris's WetsH Ancestry. — 
Mention is made in J. W. Mackail’s * Life of 
William Morris’ of his Welsh ancestry. Who 
were his ancestors in Wales? A. W. 


*LyricaL Morro.—Can any of 
your readers help me as to the source of the 
motto which Wordsworth put on the title- 
page of the 1800 edition of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’? 

Quam nihil ad genium, 
Papiniane, tuum. 


Wituiam Kyicut, 
Malvern. 


Beplies. 


MOON NAMES. 
iv. 289.) 

EIGHTEEN years ago (see 7‘ §, vii. 301) I 
showed that the Anglo-Saxon names of 
the months were given on much the same 
principle as we now employ the phrases 
“Harvest Moon” and the like. I also 
showed that the familiar statements about 
these months, which have been cited over 
and over again from Verstegan, are nearly 
all baseless, and due to Verstegan’s extreme 
boldness of invention and bluster. Per- 
haps it may be interesting to give the 
modern equivalents of the A.-S. names once 
more, beginning with January. They are: 
1. The latter Yule; 2. Mud month ; 3. Hretha’s 
month (Hretha was a goddess worshipped 
by the English in their heathen days) ; 
4. Easter month (Easter was also a goddess) ; 
5. Three - milkings month; 6. The former 
Lithe (ze, warm month); 7. The latter Lithe ; 
8. Weed month ; 9. Holy month ; 10. Storm- 
felling month (the month when storms bring 
down leaves and broken boughs) ; 11. Sacri- 
fice month ; 12. The former Yule. 

For a fuller account see the article referred 
to. I regret to say that “Mud month” is as 
appropriate as ever. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


In South Lincolnshire forty years ago the 
following were in use: August, Haymakers’ ; 
September, Harvest or Harvesters’ ; October, 
Shooters’; November, Hunters’. The late- 
ness of the first two is accounted for by 
their having been interchanged in old days ; 
before the inclosures (see ‘General View of 
the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln,’ 
1799, drawn up for the Board of Agriculture 
by its Secretary, p. 195) hay was cut, left in 
swarth, unturned, until it became yellow, 
and gathered in September after the corn 
harvest ; thus September was then the hay- 
makers’ month, and August the harvesters’. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


Your correspondent VALTYNE asks for names 
of different moons. I find in Longfellow’s 
‘Song of Hiawatha’ ‘‘the Moon of Snow- 
shoes,” “the Moon of Leaves,” and “the Moon 
of Strawberries.” The references will be found 
in canto il. :— 

In the night when nights are brightest, 
In the dreary Moon of Snow Shoes. 
In canto v. :— 
First he built a lodge for fasting, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it. 
In canto vii. :— 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing. 
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In canto xi. :— 
As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries. 

The month of snowshoes I presume to be 
January ; the month of leaves, May; and 
the month of strawberries, July. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


_ There is “running in my head” the open- 
ing verse of an old glee, given below, which 
may be of interest to your correspondent, 
although it does not support his provisional 
arrangement of “moon names” :— 
Come out, *tis now September, 
The Hunters’ Moon’s begun, 
And through the wheaten stubble 
Is heard the frequent gun. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 
[The glee in question was sung forty odd years 
ago at Evans's. ] 


“Sacre Pacin£ Proressor” (10 iv. 
188, 273).—Anent the notes on this subject 
that have already appeared, perhaps the sub- 
joined remarks may not be out of place. 

1. That the expression “Sacra Pagina” 
does signify Holy Wrifé may be, I think, 
established by a reference to the third anti- 
one of the Office of Lauds for the feast of 

ope St. Gregory the Great, 12 March, which 
is as follows: “Dum pagine sacre mysteria 
panderet, columba nive candidior apparuit,” 
the allusion being, of course, to St. Gregory’s 
study of the Scriptures. And a propos of the 
same idea, the seventh verse of the hymn 
‘Anglorum jam Apostolus,’ by St. Peter 
Damien, which is said at Vespers and Lauds 
on that day, runs thus :— 
Scripturze sacrze mystica 
Mire solvis zenigmata : 
Theorica mysteria 
_ Te docet ipsa Veritas. 

2. Was there ever a formal “degree” known 
as ‘‘Sacre Pagine Doctor”? I ask this 
question in all simplicity. There may have 
been, and the evidence produced by W. B. 
(p. 273) seems to suggest that there was—z.e., 
if the “S.P.D.” quoted by him does there 
stand for “Sacre Paginze Doctor”; but I 
would venture to hazard the opinion (and I 
may be wrong) that no such degree was ever 
given. Until comparatively modern times 
the study of Holy Writ was considered, 
ecclesiastically, as forming part of the theo- 
logical curriculum. In olden times a ‘“ theo- 
logian” taught the Scripture course, in 
accordance with this reflection : “ Theologia 
omnium scientiarum est regina:......vers 
theologiz anima est Scripturarum scientia.” 
In those days there was no hard-and-fast 


division between the two sciences as we 
know them now; so that we find that even 
the greatest of the commentators was styled, 
not “S. Pag. Doctor,” but “Theologus.” Thus, 
for example, the famous Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
in his great work on Scripture, is referred to, 
by the Censor Deputatus, by the General 
of the Order, and by the Provincial of the 
Society in Flanders, merely as ‘‘Societatis 
nostre Theologus.” And there also, in the 
“Summa Privilegii Regii Philippi— Dei gratia 
Hispaniarum, Indiarum, &c....... Rex Catho- 
licus,” he is somewhat further particularized 
as a theologian and as ‘‘Sacrarum Litterarum 
olim in collegio Romano Professor.” Here, 
naturally, as in the modern acceptation of 
the word, the term “Professor” simply im- 
plied that the person indicated occupied the 
Chair of Scripture at the said college. Further, 
the University of Louvain was specially re- 
markable for the prominence given there to 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
theological course ; but is there any evidence 
of a “degree” being given? Lamy himself, 
in his ‘Introductio in Sacram Scripturam,’ 
is designated in the prefatory notes as merely 
“S. Theologiz Doctor ; Hermeneutice Sacrze 
et Lingg. Orient. in universitate Catholica 
Lovaniensi Professor.” 

Being interested in the subject, I should 
like to know whether a “degree” for Scrip- 
ture did exist in earlier times. If so, where 
and when was it conferred ? Bb. W. 

Fort Augustus, 


Epnis AND His Lion (10 ii. 448).— 
The story referred to by Charles Reade in 
ch. Ixxiv. of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ 
is to be found in Pliny’s ‘Nat. Hist.,’ viii. 
16 (21), §§ 57, 58. The man’s name is Elpis. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


CoPpENHAGEN House (10 S. iv. 205, 295).— 
Not one of the authorities quoted by Mr. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet provides sufficient 
evidence to suggest that Francis Place’s im- 
pression of the decay of this pleasure resort 
in 1824 was erroneous. 

The ‘ Picture of London’ of almost every 
year between 1816 and 1830 simply records 
its existence under ‘Tea Gardens, giving no 
information as to its relative importance or 
prosperity. Admitting that the dead dog 
and the duckweed are insufficient evidences, 
we are justified in believing that a good 
democrat like Place would have taken 
pleasure in recording the success and popular 
patronage of the tavern if it existed. 

Supplementing the information contained 
in ‘My Lifetime,’ the late Mr. John Hol- 
lingshead sent me several letters on the 
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tea gardens and resorts of Islington as he 
remembered them. “Copenhagen House,” 
he writes, “was very celebrated for walking 
matches, but ‘ Deerfoot,’ whom you mention, 
walked or ran at Lillie Bridge.” This is not 
quite correct. Deerfoot frequently took part 
in matches at Copenhagen House. ‘The 
Rosemary Branch, at Hoxton, was used for a 
walking track round the ond. Most of these 

laces had ponds or small lakes.” In another 
etter he records that the cricket matches 
were very unimportant, and the house was 
mostly frequented by the lower classes, who 
occasionally arranged a “milling” contest 
in the less frequented parts of the field. 

I have been the recipient of other recollec- 
tions of the “old Cope,” and all agree that 
while its disappearance was to be regretted, 
its last years were very disreputable. 

ALEecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


Wartcomse Famity iv. 208).—The 
following stray notes may be of some assist- 
ance to Mr. REGINALD STEWART BoppincTon, 
There was a lawsuit, temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
in connexion with Lyme Regis, Dorset, to 
which a William Whetcombe was a party. 
From a schedule of deeds penes me relating to 
the “Lamb and Lark” Inn at Keynsham, 
Somersetshire, I gather that a former lessee 
of this inn with a curious sign was one 
Elizabeth Little, of Bristol, widow, whose 
daughter Margaretta, or Margaret, was aged 
about seven years on 10 August, 1762, the 
date of the indentare of lease. The mother 
made her will 5 August, 1772, and a further 
deed of 4 June, 1780, recites that the settle- 
ment upon the marriage of the daughter with 
Samuel Whitcombe was dated 2 June, 1779. 

GrorceE F. T. SHEerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


CoRISANDE (10% §. iv. 247).— belle 
Corisande” was the name given to Diane 
d’Andouins, the mistress of Henri IV. (Henry 
of Navarre). She held despotic sway over 
Henry’s fickle affections for many years, but 
had to yield at length to the more attractive 
and more famous Gabrielle d’Estrées. Diane, 
when thirteen years old, married Philibert 
de Grammont, Comte de Guiche, and was 
left a widow in 1580 at the age of twenty-six. 
The correspondence between the king and 
**]a comtesse de Guiche ” has been preserved, 
and been published in a book called ‘ Lettres 
ntimes de Henri IV.” edited by Dussieux, 
1876. The letters are very business-like, 
mostly on affairs of State and about prepara- 
tions for war. The name of ‘“Corisande” 
was given to Diane before her marriage. Her 


name sometimes appears as “ Corisandre.” 
It is so written in Larousse, and by M. Cape- 
figue in his book on ‘Gabrielle d’Estrées.’ 
I wonder from what romantic tale or poem 
Diane’s flattering title was taken. 

A. L. MayHew. 


Corisande is one of the characters in 
‘Amadis of Gaul.’ I may mention that I 
found the name of Esmeralda in ‘ Palmerin 
of England.’ It is the Spanish for emerald, 
and may be commonly used as a female name. 
But it is certain that Victor Hugo was not 
the first to use it in fiction. E. YARDLEY. 


Tue GREYFRIARS BuRIAL-GrouNnD(10" S. iv. 
205, 253).—In reply to Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS 
I venture to state that, from evidence I have 
received as to the discovery of so man 
skeletons upon the site of this burial-ground, 
just outside the City wall, they are the 
remains mostly, if not entirely, of the friars 
who had died during the visitation of the 
Black Death in 1348-9, which carried off 
such a large number of the population of the 
City of London. G. Hitron Price. 

17, Collingham Gardens, 8. W. 


Swepisu RoyaL Famity (10% §. iii. 409, 
456; iv. 91, 196, 293).—The Marquis DE 
RuviGny is surely wrong in stating that the 
wife of Frederick IV., Duke of Holstein 
Gottorp, was the eldest daughter of Charles X., 
and sister to Charles XI. Should this not 
read—daughter of Charles XI., and sister to 
Charles XII.? It is strange how inevitable 
inaccuracies seem to be in accounts of the 
Swedish succession. A writer in the current 
number of 7he Royalist not merely (follow- 
ing ‘The Legitimist Kalendar’) makes the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, Sophia, born in 
1801, a daughter of Gustavus III., who 
died in 1792, but makes King Adolphus 
Frederick’s mother a sister of Charles XIL., 
instead of his second cousin, confusing her, 
apparently, with the mother of Charles 
Frederick of Holstein Gottorp, ancestor of 
the Russian house, and thus finding the 
representative of Gustavus Vasa in the 
Queen Dowager of Saxony, instead of the 
present Czar. Pp. J. ANDERSON. 


‘Byways IN THE Ctassics’ (10% §. iv. 
261).—As I noticed that the version of James 
Smith’s lines on Eneas given by Mr. D. C. 
Tovey differed from that quoted by myself 
from Barham’s ‘ Life of Theodore Hook,’ and 
as both differed from the version given by 
Mr. Hugh Platt (see p. 52 of his book), I have 
thought it worth while to endeavour to trace 
the original. I have accordingly referred to 
“Memoirs, Letters, and Comic Miscellanies, 
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in Prose and Verse, of the late James Smith, 
Esq. Edited by his brother Horace Smith” 
(London, Colburn, 1840). Among the epi- 
grams, &c., collected there, under the heading 
‘Martial in London,’ I find (vol. ii. p. 193) 
the verses given exactly as quoted by Mr. 
Tovey. I presume, therefore, that this must 
be accepted as the authoritative version, 
although, in my opinion, the reading given 
by Barham seems the better of the -E 


Byron ignorantly writes :— 
In short, the maxim for the amorous tribe is 
Horatian, ‘‘ Medio tu tutissimus ibis.” 
‘Don Juan,’ canto vi. stanza 17. 
“Medio tutissimus ibis” does not belong to 
Horace. It is in Ovid’s * Metamorphoses,’ 
book ii. 1. 137. The “tu” certainly is not 
there. It would spoil the Latin metre ; and 
it is not necessary in the English verse. I 
do not know whether it has been noticed that 
Ovid's “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri” may have 
arisen from a line of Aristophanes :— 
GAN am éxOpav ToAAG pavOdvovar ot 
copoi.— Birds,’ ]. 376. 
Dryden has some lines which may have 
been suggested by Ovid :— 
Eternal Deities ! 
Who rule the world with absolute decrees, 
And write whatever time shall bring to pass, 
With pens of adamant on plates of brass. 
*Palamon and Arcite.’ 
Dryden’s original, Chaucer, seems also to 
have had Ovid in mind. What is fated is 
engraved on adamant in the poems of Ovid 
and Chaucer. The following are Ovid’s lines: 
Sola insuperabile fatum 
Nata, movere paras ? intres licet ipsa serorum 
Tecta trium : cernes illic molimine vasto 
Kx aere et solido rerum tabularia ferro ; 
uz neque concursum cceli neque fulminis iram, 
ec metuunt ullas, tuta atque eterna, ruinas, 
Invenies illic, incisa adamante perenni, 
Fata tui generis. 
* Metamorphoses,’ book xv. Il. 807-14. 
Returning to the question of sibilation in 
gg be I may point out that the line which 
r. Johnson praised ‘above all others for 
euphony has much of the sound of s in it: 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 
The way in which the s is distributed and 
the suitableness of the other letters in the 
verse make the difference between euphony 
and cacophony. But this subject has been 
discussed before in ‘N. & Q.’ 
FE. YARDLEY. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER (10 
S. iv. 307).—A picture on this subject hangs 
over the fireplace in the Prince of Wales’s 
bedroom at Hampton Court, and is numbered 


644 in the recent catalogue. It is entitled 
‘The Roman Daughter, and is stated to be 
the work of Caravaggio. On the picture, 
however, there is a query after the artist’s 
name. P. D. Lucas. 


The original of this picture is at Farnley 
Hall, near Otley, the residence of F. H. 
Fawkes, Esq., and is named ‘The Roman’s 
Daughter.’ G 


There is a mural painting from Pompeii in 
the Naples Museum representing Perone 
saving the life of her father Cimon by this 
method ; it is generally known by the title of 
‘Greek Charity,’ and has been a favourite 
subject among painters of different countries 
and ages. Mattruew H. Peacock. 

Wakefield. 


This painting will be found in one of the 
ublic galleries in Holland, I think in 
aarlem. A. 


[A. W. H. C. also thanked for reply. ] 


AutHors oF Quorations WANTED (10% §. 
iv. 10, 158, 273).—In my edition of the South 
Place ‘Hymns and Anthems’ (1873), Harriet 
Martineau’s fine hymn-poem is No. 59, and 
on the first page it is stated that the collec- 
tion was ‘‘selected and arranged by W. J. 
Fox, 1841.” My memories of South Place 
Chapel during Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s 
ministrations there are among the happiest 
of my life. JaMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Testout (10 §, iv. 69, 131, 297).—The sur- 
name Tait is not connected in any way with the 
French teste. It should be compared rather 
with the name Gay than with Head, as it 
appears to be from the old Norse personal 
name Teit, which means cheerful. As to the 
pronunciation of Grosseteste, all its con- 
sonants should be sounded, 7.e., the last 
syllable like our word “ test.” It is so marked 
by all the orthoepists—Thomas (1870), Wor- 
cester (1887), Smith (1895), &e. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

At the last reference W. It. H. notes: “The 
English names Tait and Tate are probably 
derived from teste or téte.” But I would 
recall a very early example of the personal 
name Tate, where, in A.D. 625, Edwin of 
Northumbria took to wife the daughter of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, whose name was 
Ethelberga, and who was also called by another 
name, Tate. The authority for this is the 
Venerable Bede, whose text reads: ** Aidil- 
bergz filia A.dilbercti regis, que alio nomine 
Tate uocabatur” (‘Hist. Eccl.,’ ii. 9, Plum- 
mer’s ed. i. p. 97). at is defined “ soft, 
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tender, joyous” (Hall, ‘Anglo-Saxon Dict.,’ 
1894, p. 290). And J. M. Kemble has told 
us of its affinity to an old German Ze?z and 
to an old Norse Jct, adjectives denoting 
hilaris, jucundus, eximius (‘Names of the 
Anglo-Saxons,’ 1846, p. 15). May it not be 
that the modern surname is, after all, a 
survival of the indigenous word by which 
Englishmen of the seventh century acclaimed 
their jocund queen?) Ortver HEsLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The surnames Tait, Tate, and the un- 
common Titt, are from the Icel. 7'e’tr—brisk, 
quick. See Prof. Peile’s ‘ Primer of Philology,’ 
wherein he comments on the well-known 
lines of Gawain Douglas, “ On lyssowris and 
leasowes,” &c., and notes, s.v. ‘Tayt,’ that 
a late Archbishop of Canterbury owes his 
name to a Scandinavian, possibly pirate, 
ancestor. 7'tt and sket are very common in 
the Early English metrical romances as= 
quick, quickly. fet is, of course, now repre- 
sented by the name of a well-known con- 
tributor to these pages. BoP. 


AMERICAN Civit WAR VErsEs iv. 
229, 296).—An American correspondent of 
mine sent me some years ago some verses 
issued during the war between North and 
South. I forward you a transcript of one of 
them. It was probably printed at Baltimore, 
and mine may well be the only copy in this 
country :— 

““The War-Christian’s Thanksgiving. Respect- 
fully dedicated to the War-Clergy of the United 
States, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 

**Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
negligently, and cursed be he that keepeth back 
his sword from blood.—Jeremiah xlviii. 10. 

Oh God of Battles! once again, 
With banner, trump, and drum, 

And garments in Thy wine-press dyed, 
To give Thee thanks, we come ! 

No goats or bullocks garlanded 
Unto Thine altars go— 

With brothers’ blood, by brothers shed, 
Our glad libations flow. 


From pest-house and from dungeon foul, 
Where, maimed and torn, they die ; 

From gory trench and charnel-house, 
Where heap on heap they lie; 


In every groan that yields a soul, 
Each shriek a heart that rends— 

With every breath of tainted air— 
Our homage, Lord, ascends. 


We thank Thee for the sabre’s gash, 
The cannon’s havoc wild ; 

We bless Thee for the widow’s tears, 
The want that starves her child. 


We give Thee praise that Thou hast lit 
The torch and fanned the flame; 

That lust and rapine hunt their prey, 
Kind Father, in Thy name ; 


That from the songs of idle joy 
False angels sang of ae : 

Thou sendest War on Earth, Ill Will 
To Men for ever more. 

We know that wisdom, truth, and right 
To us and ours are given—_ 

That Thou hast clothed us with Thy wrath 
To do the work of Heaven. 

We know that plains and cities waste 
Are pleasant in Thine eyes ; 

Thou lov'st a hearthstone desolate, 
Thou lov’st a mourner’s cries. 

Let not our weakness fall below 
The measure of Thy will, 

And while the press hath wine to bleed, 
Oh tread it with us still! 

Teach us to hate—as Jesus taught 
Fond fools, of yore, to love— 

Grant us Thy vengeance as our own, 
Thy Pity hide above. 

Teach us to turn, with reeking hands, 
The pages of Thy word 

And hail the blessed curses there 
On them that sheathe the sword. 

Where’er we tread, may deserts spring 
Till none are left to slay, 

And when the last red drop is shed, 
We'll kneel again—and pray 

A note in manuscript says that the above 
is by 8. T. Wallis. Its savageness is terrible, 
but not worse than some of the ditties issued 
during our own Civil War when the Royalist 
cause was becoming desperate, and it is not 
nearly so atrocious as some things issued 
during the Terror in France. If you find a 
place for Mr. Wallis’s effusion I will send you 
another “copy of verses” issued about the 
same time, but inspired by far different 
feelings. K.P. 


The verses asked for by J. E. H. were 
written by Mrs. Ethelinda Eliot Beers, then 
resident in a small town of New York, 
and first appeared in J/arper’s Weekly on 
30 November, 1861, under the title of * The 
Picket Guard. The first line, 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
enclosed in quotation marks, was, in sub- 
stance, a frequent heading of the war news 
of the day. I do not know whether any 
instance of a sentry on duty being shot had 
happened, or whether such an occurrence 
existed only as a possibility in the mind of 
the writer; but certainly any incident of a 
sentry found shot with these verses, of his 
composition, in his pocket, is an imaginary 
accretion. M. C. L. 

New York. 


BevapPit” (10 §. iv. 305).—This is one 
more melancholy example of what happens 
when an editor fails to consult the ‘New 
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English Dictionary. We there find: “ Belap, 
v. obs., to lap about, clasp, enfold, envelop ; 
to environ, surround. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
belupped.” And one of the examples given 
is: “1586. A. Scot, ‘Poems,’ This belappit 
body here”; which is the very quotation 
required. 

What I have never been able to understand 
is this. My experience is that when an 
editor has to explain a Latin or Greek word, 
he consults some good authority, and gives 
the right explanation, being in fear of the 
critics. But (as I can prove up to the hilt) 
many an editor who has to explain an English 
word (¢.e.,a word for which he has no regard, 
as it belongs toa barbarous and “unclassical” 
language) has no sense of responsibility, and 
has no fear of the critics, because many of 
them care no more about the matter than he 
does himself. 

Why should our noble language, to use 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s expression, be thus 
“down trodden ”? Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Farrant’s AntHEeM “Lorp, For THY 
TENDER MERCY’S SAKE” (10% §S. iv. 265).— 
‘Lydney’s Prayers’ were reprinted by the 
Parker Society in their edition of Bull's 
‘Christian Prayers and Holy Meditations’ 
{p. 174), but the words appear to have been 
partially altered to suit the melody. They 
also are given in the second edition of 
Clifford’s * Divine Services and Anthems,’ 
1664. See 1S. ix., xi. ; 3S. i, iil. 

Everarp Home CoLEeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“PEARLS CANNOT EQUAL THE WHITENESS 
OF HIS TEETH” (10% §,. iv. 307).—There is a 
Persian version of the legend, in a book 
called ‘Makhzan al Asrar’ (‘Storehouse of 
Mysteries’), by Nizami, written about the 
year 1178 or 1179.“ Pearls cannot equal the 
whiteness of his teeth” appears as ‘** Durr ba 
supedi na chu dandan e ost.” An English 
translation of this Persian form of the story 
was printed in Moncure D. Conway’s ‘Sacred 
Anthology,’ 1874. Can any one trace where 
Nizami got it? Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Foxes as Foop ror MEN (10* §. iv. 286). 
—Robert Lovel, in his ‘ History of Animals 
and Minerals,’ 1661, in giving the food of 
foxes mentions that they feed on hens, geese, 
conies, hares, mice, and grapes. The mixture 
of these, combined with the probability of 
the grapes being sour and not agreeing, 
allows him to quote from Galenus, “ The flesh 
is dry, somewhat like that of a Hare,” and 
also from Rhases, “It is hot, viscous, hard 
of concoction, and of bad juyce, and is best in 


autumne.” The following item of diet may 
account for some of our ancestors being 
termed “sly.” The ancestor went, not for a 
rabbit to make something to roll baby-bunting 
in, but for a fox, for ‘‘ the brain often given 
to Children preventeth the falling sickness.” 
There are many wondrous uses for parts of 
the anatomy of the animal, and his brain 
must have been worth having when the 
sixteenth-century fox could reason that he 
would cure what he could not endure. “ When 
troubled with fleas they gently sink down in 
the water, having a little Hay, or some other 
thing on their backs for them to crepe to.” 
We would all go a-hunting to-day if we 
could believe that ‘Coming into a Henroost, 
they will shake their tails, to affright them, 
and when off their perches they cach them.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“Curist’s HosprraL” (10% §. iv. 247, 310). 
—A reference to the Letters Patent, 26 June, 
7 Edw. VI., will show that John Howes was 
perfectly accurate in describing this institu- 
tion as ‘Chryste his Hospitall.” It is ex- 
pressly stated that ‘the hospitalls aforesaid, 
when they shall be so founded, erected, 
and established, shall be called, named, and 
stiled, the hospitalls of Edward the VIth 
king of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and 
of St. Thomas the Apostle.” The hospital of 
Christ was, of course, Christ’s Hospital. And 
a little further on in the same Letters Patent 
mention is expressly made of ‘‘ the mannor, 
or house, called Bridewell- place, or any 
other the houses called Christ’s Hospitall, 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitall in Southwarke.” 
Further reference may be made to Trollope’s 
‘History of Christ’s Hospital, 1834. Leigh 
Hunt was possibly misled by a fancied 
analogy between the name of the hospital 
and that of the neighbouring church, which 
is ordinarily called Christ Church, Newgate. 

W. F. PripEavux. 


JouHn DanisTerR, WYKEHAMIST (10 §. iv. 
289).—I have searched in vain for any person 
of these names both in the original register 
of scholars at Winchester College and in the 
manuscript catalogue, which the same college 
possesses, of the fellows of New College, 
Oxford, 1386-1785. This useful catalogue, 
compiled with notes from the New College 
records, was, I believe, the work of Charles 
Pilkington, Canon of Chichester, who died in 
1870. There was a William Banester, of 
Steeple Ashton, Wilts, not mentioned in 
Foster’s ‘Al. Oxon.’ who migrated from 
Winchester to New College in 1508 ; but this 
date seems to be too early to justify the 
suggestion that he is the man about whom 
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Mr. Warnewricur desires information. I 
refer to him, however, because the Danisters 
and Banisters of the sixteenth century have 
been sometimes confused; whether by their 
contemporaries or only by modern tran- 
scribers I am not prepared to say. This has 
been the case with John Danaster, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Cobham, Surrey, a baron of 
the Exchequer (1538-40), whose will, dated 
27 Feb., 153940, was proved on 27 April, 
1540, by his widow Anne (P.C.C. 5 Alenger). 
In ‘ Letters and Papers, temp. Henry VIIL.,’ 
where further information about him is to be 
found, he is occasionally styled “ Banester”; 
and he is similarly styled in ‘ Harl. Soc. Pub- 
lication,’ xliii. 179, where the marriage of his 
daughter and heiress Anne with Owen Bray 
of Cobham is recorded. See also Foss, ‘ Lives 
of the Judges.’ It may, therefore, possibly 
be worth Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S while to search 
for his man among Banisters as well as 
Danisters. 

On the other hand, as ‘ Danister” may 
have been an alias, I venture to make the 
following suggestion. Of known Wyke- 
hamists John Fen or Fenne (‘ D.N.B.,’ xviii. 
313) had a career which bears a considerable 
resemblance to that assigned by Nicholas 
Sander to his “John Danister.” He went 
to Winchester in 1547, and thence to New 
College, where he was Sander’s contemporary, 
in 1550 (Boase, ‘ University Register,’ Oxford 
Hist. Soc., i. 319). He studied civil law at 
Oxford (‘Athen Oxon.,’ Bliss, ii. 111), and 
his classical attainments sufficed to secure 
him the post of master of Bury St. Edmund’s 
grammar school in Mary’s reign. Upon Eliza- 
beth’s accession he Jost this post, and had to 
betake himself to the Low Countries (¢did.). 
“Theologize operam dedit in academia Lovan- 
ensi...... Claruit Lovanii a. mpLxvi.” (Tanner, 
‘ Bibliotheca Brit.-Hib.,’ 277). Upon the estab- 
lishment of the convent of St. Monica at 
Louvain in 1609, he acted as confessor there 
until his death on 27 Dec., 1615 (Archeologia, 
xxxvi. 74-77). Did John Fen ever pass as 
“John Danister”? Danista (davecoris) has 
the same meaning as Fenerator. See For- 
cellini’s ‘ Lexicon,’ i. 569 (edition of 1858-60). 

H. C, 


Eron Scnoor Lists (10 §, iv. 187, 314).— 
In Stapylton’s ‘Eton School Lists from 1741 
to 1850,’ second edition, London, 1864, p. 19, 
are the following :— 


“Lord Waldegrave.—5th Earl. Drowned in 
bathing* above the Brocas, in 1794. There is a 
monument to him in the Chapel at Eton.” 


* According to Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian’ 
on 2 July. 


““Mr. Waldegrave—John James. Became 6th 

Earl of [sic] Waldegrave, after his brother was 
drowned ; d. 1835.” 
These two were in 1793 in the “ First Form.” 
Mr. (Ze. the Hon. John James) Waldegrave 
appears as Lord Waldegrave in “Sense” in 
the list of 1796, and in “ Fifth Form—Lower 
Division” in that of 1799. 

Another Mr. Waldegrave, the Hon. Edward 
William, appears in “Second Form— Lower 
Remove” in the list of 1796, in “Fourth 
Form ” in that of 1799, and in ** Fifth Form— 
Upper Division” in that of 1802. He was 
lost in a transport coming home from 
Corunna in 1809 along with his schoolfellow 
Major George Cavendish, second son of the 
first Earl of Burlington; see pp. 27, 28. 
William, who succeeded as eighth Earl Walde- 
grave, was in “ Lower Greek” in 1799. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 


In the Eton Ante-Chapel is a white marble 
slab 60! by 374 in., with this inscription :— 
GEORGE 
Fifth Earl of WALDEGRAVE 

Born 13% June 1784 

Died 29% June 1794 
See The Eton Colleye Chronicle, No. 1088, 
p. 649. R. A. Austen LeIcu. 


THE PIGMIES AND THE Cranes (10 S. iv. 
266).—Mr. H. T. BARKER would probably get 
what he requires by applying to an Italian 
photographer—say Alinari, of Florence, or 
Anderson, of Rome. E. Rimgautt 


No one is more likely to procure this sub- 
ject, printed, engraved, or photographed, than 
G. Sommer & Figlio, photographers, Naples. 

Marruew H, Peacock. 

Wakefield. 


Mr. Barker might do worse than write to 
my old friend F. Marion Crawford, the well- 
known novelist. His address is: Villa Craw- 
ford, Sant’ Agnello di Sorrento, Italy. That 
is quite near to Pompeii. Harry Hens. 


DETECTIVES IN Fiction (10 §. iv. 307).— 
There is certainly an earlier instance of 
methods of detection than that in ‘Zadig,’ 
which is itself a copy. A precisely similar 
triumph of observation is recorded in an 
Arabian tale in Scott’s ‘Arabian Nights. I 
cannot at present say whether this is in the 
main body of the work or in the notes to 
it. There appears to be also a like Indian 
story. The Eastern tale had been copied into: 
European literature before Voltaire, who has 
therefore taken it second hand. Although I 
am sure about these facts, so long a time has 
passed since I ascertained them that I cannot. 
give further particulars. E. YARDLEY. 
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Roprnson Crusog, 1619 (10% §. iv. 287).— 
The Mr. Cruso mentioned may possibly have 
been the father of the Rev. Timothy Cruso 
(1656-97). The latter was a fellow-student 
of Defoe at Newington Green Academy, “who 
immortalized his surname in the ‘ Adventures’ 
published in 1719.” The Rev. Timothy Cruso 
died 26 Nov., 1697, and was buried in Stepney 
Churchyard on 30 Nov., the entry in the 
register being “Timothy Cruso of Mileend, 
Clerk.” In 1893 I made a search for the 
“spacious marble tomb,” with its Latin 
inscription given by Maitland, but failed to 
discover it. 

I have in my possession a small engraved 
portrait of Timothy Cruso, the source of 
which I should much like to trace. It was 
drawn by 'T. Foster and engraved by Hop- 
wood “from an original picture,” and pub- 
lished 1 August, 1808, by Maxwell & Wilson, 
Skinner Street, London. 

See 2" 8. x. 169, s.v. ‘ Theophilus Gay, M.P., 
William Gay, M.D’ Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Henry Hupson’s DESCENDANTS (10 S. iv. 
288).—According to the ‘D.N.B., one son of | 
Henry Hudson, John, perished with him. | 
In April, 1614, Hudson’s widow applied to. 
the E.I. Company for some employment for 
another boy, ‘she being left very poor.” 
They placed him for nautical instruction in| 
the Samaritan, and gave 5/. towards his out- | 
fit. Reference is made to a work by General | 
Meredith Read, entitled * Historical Inquiry | 
eoncerning Henry Hudson, his Connection. 
with the Muscovy Company and_ Discovery 
of Delaware Bay.’ R. J. FyNMore. 

Sandgate. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL: T. UNDERWoop (10% 
S. iv. 308).—In ‘The Life of Churchill,’ pre- 
fixed to the edition of his works published 
by W. Tooke in 1804, I find what follows :— 

*‘Churchill’s body was brought from Boulogne for 
interment at Dover, where it was deposited in the 
old church-yard formerly belonging to the collegiate 
church of St. Martin, with a stone over him on 
which was inscribed his age, the time of his death, 
and this line from one of his works— 

Life to the last enjoy'd, here Churchill lies. 
A tablet sacred to his memory has since been placed 
in the church by Mr. Underwood, the author of 
several poetical pieces.” —Vol. i. pp. xliii-iv. 

The writer in the ‘D.N.B, has evidently 
made use of this account, which is not clearly 
expressed, but it seems to imply that St. 
Martin’s Church was no longer in existence ; 
hence the tablet was placed in St. Mary’s. 
As Churchill was born February, 1731, and 
died 4 November, 1764, he was “in the thirty- 


fourth year of his age,” not the thirty-second, 


as stated by “T. Underwood, ye Impartialist,” 
about whom I can learn nothing more than 
what is said by Tooke. Perhaps the inscrip- 
tion mentioned by L. L. K. will be the 
epitaph composed on himself by the poet, 
of which one line has already been given :— 
Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead ; 
Let it (may Heav’n, indulgent, grant that pray’r) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there; 
And when, on travel bound, some rhiming guest 
Roams through the church-yard, while his dinner’s 
drest, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes, 
Life to the last enjoy’'d—Here Churchill lies ; 
Whilst (O, what joy that pleasing flatt’ry gives !) 
Reading my Works, he cries—Here Churchill lives. 
‘The Candidate,’ 145-54. 
In a note on these lines W. Tooke says :— 
“A humble grave, in the church-yard of Dover, 
contains all that was mortal of our author. His 
being buried in a place so much frequented by 
travellers almost gives an air of prophecy to these 
affecting lines.” 
Joun T. Curry. 


CEREMONY AT Ripon (10S. iv. 249)—The 
ceremony of “ Au’d Wilfra” still goes on at 
Ripon. It is a rude pageant, in which a man 
dressed up something like a bishop, in mitre, 
&e., rides round the city on an ass, on the 
eve, I think, of “ Wilfrid Sunday,” the name 
still given to the Feast of the Nativity of 
St. Wilfrid, which was kept only in the parish 
of Ripon, and on the Sunday next after 
St. Peter ad Vincula, or Lammas Day. 
“Ripon Wilfrid Fair” takes place at the 
same time. The other two feasts of St. Wil- 
frid are the Translation, 24 April, and the 
Depositio, 12 October. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


The Yorkshire Weekly Post for 12 August 
contained the following :— 


“The annual feast of St. Wilfrid began at Ripon 
last Saturday with a procession. A representation 
of the patron saint, clad in proper episcopal garb, 
wearing a mitre and bearing a crozier, was mounted 
ona milk-white steed, which was led by a monk. The 
quaint procession, which was headed by the City 
Band, commemorates the return of St. Wilfrid from 
exile some twelve centuries ago, since which period 
the event has been commemorated at an annual 
feast. Last year there was a danger of the custom 
lapsing, but in order to preserve its historic con- 
tinuity, the control of ‘St. Wilfrid’ was taken over 
by the Corporation and is now a civic function. 
Yesterday the Mayor and Corporation, in their 
robes of office, attended Divine service at the 


Cathedral.” 
A. H. ARKLE. 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher, in his ‘ Picturesque York- 
shire,’ 1900, speaks of this ceremony as still 


observed, though not perhaps in such a 
marked fashion. 
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It would be interesting to know whether 
another old custom, certainly still followed 
at the beginning of last century, is observed 
to-day, or, if not, when it ceased. On Mid- 
summer Eve every Ripon housekeeper who 
had in the preceding twelvemonth changed 
his residence spread a table before his door 
in the street, with bread, cheese, and ale, for 
those who pleased to regale themselves ; 
after which, if the master was in a position 
to do so, the company were invited to supper, 
and the evening was concluded “ with mirth 
and good humour.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

6, Elgin Court, W. 

If the custom of ‘‘ processing” St. Wilfrid 
has ever been neglected at Ripon, it was at 
any rate duly observed there this year, as 
may be seen by Zhe Yorkshire Herald of 
7 August. St. SwItHIN. 


DucHess oF Cannizaro (10 §. iv. 265, 
316).—I remember hearing the late Charles 
Villiers (of anti-Corn-Law fame) say that the 
Duke of Cannizaro was Portuguese Minister 
in London. SHERBORNE. 


The lines in which the Duke of Cannizaro 
is immortalized in ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ 
occur near the end of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and begin :— 

Antonio, whose piety caused, as we’ve seen, 

Him to spit upon every old Jew’s gaberdine. 

Joun 


‘* Coop,” To Trap (10 §. iv. 165, 296).— 
Surely it is better to consult ‘The English 
Dialect Dictionary’ than Bailey. Coop, to 
catch in traps, is duly given there. Coup, 
to exchange, is quite a different word. So is 
Coupe, a piece cut off. So is cop, to catch. 
I cannot see the point of mixing these all up 
in a hodge-podge. And surely the connexion 
of coop with coopertura is infelicitous. The 
latter is not English, but late Latin ; and is 
not spelt with oo, but with o-é ! 

And yet again, it deserves to be known 
that when Bailey quotes a word as being in 
“Chaucer,” he is only copying from Speght, 
whose edition contains heaps of poems— 
certainly more than twenty—of which Chaucer 
was wholly innocent. As for coupe-gorge, it 
occurs in |. 7422 of ‘The Romaunt of the 
Rose,’ 2.e, in that part of the (English) 
*Romaunt’ with which Chaucer had nothing 
to do. Water W. SKEAtT. 


When I was a boy in Essex, now many 
years ago, the word cop was, amongst boys, 
in constant use. It had a special significa- 


tion. It meant to pitch or toss an object—a 
ball, or some object for inspection—as being 


distinct from throwing it. “Cop it here” 
was the invitation, and I think “Give us a 
cop” would be cried by boy A who wanted 
boy B to send him an easy catch. But it was 
the act of pitching, tossing, or “chucking” 
which was the “cop.” DouGias OWEN. 


This word seems to be used in the sense of 
“throw,” or what used to be called “shying” 
in ‘The Horkey,’ a ballad by Robert Bloom- 
field—a mine of Suffolk provincialisms. Judy 
Twichet observes :— 

I could have copt them at their head ; 
Trenchers for me, said 1 

Which look so clean upon the ledge, 
And never mind a fall, 

Which never turn a sharp knife’s edge ; 
But fashion rules us all. 

I suppose the trenchers were made of wood, 
or metal perhaps. The name is preserved in 
the square collegiate cap, or trencher. The 
meat was eaten on wooden trenchers at 
Winchester College. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


NuttIne (10 iv. 265).—A “deaf” nut is 
one which has lost its essential character, or 
rather which has never had it. So “deaf” 
eggs, ears of corn, any barren fruit. See 
‘N.E.D,.’ Also ‘* deaf ears,” for the auricles 
of the heart (dial.). J.T. F 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


SANDERSON DANCE (10 iv. 308), The 
remarks of the dancer and the replies of the 
musician in the dance described as ‘John 
Sanderson ; or, the Cushion Dance,’ are fully 
set forth at 1** S, ii. 517, and further informa- 
tion is given in iii. 125, 286. An early mention 
of the dance will be found in Heywood’s 
play ‘A Woman kill’d with Kindness,’ 1600, 
where Nicholas says: “I have ere now 
deserved a cushion; call for the cushion 
dance.” Archdeacon Nares, in his ‘ Glossary 
of the Works of English Authors,’ says: “The 
musical notes are preserved in *The English 
Dancing Master,’ 1686, where it is called 
‘Joan Sanderson; or, the Cushion Dance, 
an old round dance.’” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 

. H. Murray.—Pennaye — Pfennig (Vol. V1I.). 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Wirn the present instalment, consisting of a 
double section of the letter P, for which the 
editor-in-chief is responsible, the first half of 
Vol. VIL, O—P, is completed. It is almost need- 
less to state that the ordinary rate of superiority 
over existing dictionaries is maintained, and that 
while the number of words recorded is 50 per cent.. 
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larger than in any rival work, that of the illustra- 
tive quotations is approximately ten times as large. 
In the customary prefatory note Dr. Murray draws 
further attention totheexceptional rarity of Teutonic 
words beginning with P. But one word is there 
in the present fascicle, namely penny, which has 
any claim to be original English. Though alien in 
origin, pfenniy—a cognate word—has ‘‘a history 
of some length in English,” while pepper (which, 
of course, reaches us from the Latin) was ‘‘ probably 
adopted before the English entered Britain.” Piper 
is naturally its first form. From the earliest 
use to the latest the history of this word is 
singularly interesting. It is striking to mark, in 
1687, the assertion concerning sugar, tobacco, and 
pepper, that ‘‘custom hath now made [them] 
necessary to all sorts of people.” In California in 
1893 the pepper=pepper-tree is described as “the 
prettiest and most graceful of all trees [t here.” 
*N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. vi. 216, supplies the one illustra- 
tion for the use of clove-pepper for all-spice. 
Many combinations of pepper are new to us. See 
also the history of peper-rent. For the use of 
pepper, vb. sense 5, Mercutio, in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet, is quoted as saying, “I am pepper’d, I 
warrant, for this world.” For peppery, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. xii. 343, is advanced. Pennant is apparently 
a cross between pendant and pennon, and dates 
back to 1611. Under penned we want Shakespeare’s 
“ ditties highly penned” or * prologue vilely penned,” 
the former preferably for its context. Under 
penniless see penniless bench. Pennon has a pic- 
turesque history. With it consult pennoncel. 
Penny appears as pending in 835. The coining of 
silver pennies ceased with the reign of Charles II. 
An immense amount of information, especially on 
subjects such as the use of penny as synonymous 
with coin, is supplied. A surviving instance of use 
is “a pretty penny.” Penny is constantly opposed 
to pound, as ‘penny wise, pound foolish.” ‘A 
penny for your thoughts” and innumerable other 
phrases are illustrated. Penny bus, which we 
do not trace, was half a century ago in folk speech 
tuppenny bus. Penny-a-line is traced to 1833, penny- 
a-liner to 1834. Penny post is found in 1680. 
Pennyroyal is supposedly derived from pulyole 
ryale. Pennyworth has a long history to itself, 
as has also pension. A quotation for pensioners, 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IL. ii. 79, is advanced. 
We prefer one from ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’: 
“The cowslips tall her pensioners be.” Pensive 
is interesting, as are many of the words from 
penta=five. Pentameron or pentamerone is, we 
suppose, regarded as Italian rather than Eng- 
lish. In the forms pendize and pentiz, penthouse 
appears in 1325. In ‘Ingoldsby’ we have ‘‘ As the 
hail rebounds from the penthouse slope.” Penwiper 
is no earlier than Thackeray. _ sb. and vb., 
has naturally a long history. A huge number of 
words beginning in per follow. Profoundly interest- 
ing to many is the account of the peregrine falcon, 
Falco peregrinus, used circa 1250 by Albertus 
Magnus. For this the reader is referred to the 
book.  Peremptory also deserves study. The 
change to perfect from paryit repays close attention. 
Perfervidus as the source of perfervid, applied to 
Scots, is not found in ancient Latin, though it has 
been mistakenly supposed to be there. Good con- 
jectures are given regarding perhaps. Moore is 
naturally quoted for Peri, which has, it is rightly 
said, no connexion with fairy. Words beginning 


with Gr. peri are mostly scientific. The origin of 


Lat. pervinca, periwinkle, is not clear. Person and 
its derivatives occupy some valuable and instruc- 
tive pages. Personable is said to be now chiefly in 
literary use. The various meanings of pert are well 
contrasted. Pet in its various significances is of 
obscure origin. Petrol, petroleum, is found so early 
as 1596. Pettifogyer offers difficulty. Pew, Lat. 
podia, is the subject of much comment. 


The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. 
By William Ridgeway, M.A. (Cambridge, Uniz 
versity Press.) 

EQUALLY eminent as a classical scholar, an anti- 

quary, a philologist, a zoologist, and, it may perhaps. 

be added, an anthropologist, Prof. Ridgeway has, 
during recent days, devoted much time to the 
study of the horse. His present volume, which is 
included in the “Cambridge Biological Series,” 
treats on a_ basis scientific and, to a certain 
extent, practical, an important problem in the his- 
tory of the horse, an animal which the Professor 
justly describes as, without exception, ‘‘ the most 
important of all......domesticated by man.” The 
theory which Prof. Ridgeway now supports with 
much erudition, and at some length, appears to 
have been ventilated about three years ago before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. It runs. 
counter to the views entertained by many experts 
and will probably give rise to much discussion. To 
the Arab horse has generally been traced the origin 
of our thoroughbred and half-bred horses. This 
idea, it is now argued, has no historical foundation. 

In Libya there existed, a thousand years before the 

Arabs bred a horse, a fine breed, from which all the 

best horses of the world have sprung. At a period 

later than the Christian era the Arabs got their fine 
breed of North African horses, an equine variety 
wholly “distinct from the clumsy, thickset, slow 
horses of Europe and Asia.” At this conclusion he- 
has arrived after close study of the Equide in their: 
earliest development. Not until the Tertiary 
period do hoofed animals begin to be traced. In 
two extinct families of the Perissodactyles, the- 
Lophiodontidz and the Palotheriidz, are met with 
what are assumed to be the earliest ancestral forms 
of horse. This introductory portion of the work 
requires for its comprehension a kind of knowledge- 
we are far from claiming for ourselves or presuming 
to expect in our readers, and it is not until Prof. 
Ridgeway arrives at the existing Equide, of which 
some fifteen species or sub-species survive, that 
the work comes within ordinary ken. In the 
second chapter much interesting and valuable 
information is given as to the attempts to arrest 
the destruction of the Equide which have led, in 
South Africa, to the extinction of the quagga and 
menace other species with extermination. The 
following chapter, devoted to the Hquus caballus, 
tells what is known concerning him in prehistoric 
times. ‘To the student and the general reader this 
constitutes the most important and interesting por- 
tion of the work. During the Quaternary period 
wild horses ‘formed an important portion of the 
food supply of Paleolithic man,” and their remains 
with those of human beings and wild animals, are 
found in many parts. Whether the horse was at 
this time domesticated is a subject of discussion. 

Chariots are a common companion of horses. To 

the small size of British horses is ascribed the use 

of horses for chariots rather than for riding. White 
horses, which were in ces demand, seem to have 
been sacrificed by the Illyrian Veneti. The horses 
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of Achilles, given to his father by Poseidon, were | be paid to orphans in the cases in which widows 
dun or dapple. Homer has, of course, much to say | possessed of money have married again, especially 
concerning horses, and, indeed, concerning asses; | when the said orphans, being very young, are “the 
see the ‘ Lliad,’ xi. 558. According to Tacitus, with | more exposed to any daunger of casualties from 
the Tencteri, who were great charioteers, the horse | hazard of their porcions.” 


was sometimes burnt on the funeral pyre of his! Receyr issues of the Intermédiaire discuas the 
owner. In chap. iv. the Professor deals with the | fret development of the idea of Purgatory, and 
origin of the Libyan horse, while chap. v., which | aj}co give some attention to the doubts still current 
is supplementary, treats of the development of | poth as to the paternity and the death of Marie 
equitation. The illustrations to the volume are| Antoinette’s unfortunate son. Another subject of 
very numerous and excellent, adding as much to its | jnterest to historians is the probable number of 
attractiveness as to its utility. Noattempt has been | the victims killed, directly or indirectly, by the 
made to do justice toa work with which an expert | wars of La Vendée. One correspondent asks 
only is competent to deal. To those of our readers | whether the head of a decapitated person retains 
whom the subject in its literary and scientific | the power of sensation for an appreciable time. 
aspects attracts, the reputation of its author, the | The question is gruesome: but it seems clear that 
Disney Professor of Archwology, will enable us to | geath by the guillotine is swift enough. Surgeons 
dispense with recommendation, who have for indications 

vow Sapieg | are convinced that any movements detected in the 


Sdited by Johu Roche Dasent, C.B. (Stationery 
Mr. Henry Frowpr, of the Oxford University 
Two further volumes are added to the well-edited | Press, has taken over ‘‘ The World's Classics.” of 
“Acts of the Privy Council,’ published under the | Which sixty-five volumes have already appeared, 


authority of the Lords Commissioners of the | and is making arrangements to add largely to the 


Treasury and the Master of the Rolls by Mr. John | number, 
Roche Dasent. The period now covered comprises 
the death of Burleigh, and is, so far.as politics are Rotices to Correspondents, 
concerned, primarily occupied with Irish troubles, 
including, many attempts against Tyrone. Sir| We must call special attention to the following 
Francis Vere, the eminent soldier in the Dutch | notices :— 

wars, is presented in a not very satisfactory light, — Qy all communications must be written the name 
and is the recipient of remarkably chiding letters and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
for of Queen lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

is own. ow far the charges against him are | ; . 

7 a matter of some doubt. It seems possible | We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
to conclude that Vere, hero though he was, had a | To secure insertion of communications corre- 
keen eye to the main chance. The policy of sending spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
troops to France to the aid of Henri IV. is discussed, each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
and we read in vol. xxviii. of the failure of the last slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
great attempt of Philip of Spain to invade Eng: | such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
land. Essex, who, after his promotion to the ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
office of Earl Marshal, had been most regular in entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
attendance at Council, absents himself, in a fit of put in parentheses, reaiicgen: | after the exact 
netulance, on account of his advice concerning eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
reland having been neglected. In August, 1598, which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
he resumes his duties, and his presence is of queries are requested to head the second com- 
frequent occurrence until Lady Day, 1599. | munication ‘* Duplicate. 

References to Recusants are numerous. Those of | ©, §. Warp (“‘ Jeremiah Clifton, London, Clock- 
Banbury, being ‘* gentlemen of good lyvelyhood and | maker”).—Thomas Clifton was admitted in 1651; 
habillytie and allwaies have been accompted for | another Thomas Clifton in 1687; and John Clifton, 
esquiers, thorrowe a froward disposicion doe refuse Liverpool, 1785-90. These are all the Cliftons on 
to make allowaunce to the Keper that hath chardge | record. 

to provide theirr diett.” Among the Recusants/ (Jno.” for John). —See Dr. 
figures the name of Foar’s article, § 11, 10° ii, 301-3. 

al y 8 
against whom had their influence subsequently in 


inging about Gunpowder Plot. References are , 0 itiquos et 
porated found A3 the players, and on 19 Feb- | @ternos in mente habui”).—Psalm Ixxvii. 5, Vulgate 
ruary, 1597, an order is passed for the suppression rendering. 
of a “third company,” as they are cautiously| M.. Philadelphia of Leigh 


named, who have ‘‘by waie of intrusion used like- | Hunt’s Name”).—It is ‘ Le,” not ‘ Lay. 
wise to play, having neither prepared any plaie for poetics 


Majest are bound to you, the Masters [sic] ede: basa’ 
the Lord Admiral and the Lord Chamberlain, are 


d to use and practise stage plays, chiefly, as | U) t _ to 
A pee that they Lie be ready to act before the | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
queen when required to do so. Much anxiety is | Lane, E.C. ; 

caused by the evil deeds of rogues and vagabonds, We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


and the state of the streets appears to have been | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
anything rather than secure. Special care seems to | print; and to this rule we caa make no exception. 


| 
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THE REFERENCE 
CATALOGUE. 


The last issue of the REFERENCE CATALOGUE having long been 
exhausted, the Publishers are preparing a NEW EDITION, to 
appear in APRIL or MAY, 1906. 


As the indexing of the separate Catalogues is a process requiring much time 
—the last index contained upwards of ninety-nine thousand references—two copies 
of those intended for insertion should reach the office at the latest by the 15th of 
October. Rough proofs, or Catalogues corrected in manuscript, will serve for this 
purpose, as additions, in the shape of an addendum, may be made up to the end 
of March. 


The Catalogues themselves should be ready for delivery by the middle of 
March. The number required for insertion is 4,040, demy 8vo, printed on thin 
white paper (18 Ib.), delivered cold-pressed, but not cut. 


It will be of very great advantage for ready reference if 
the Name of the Publishers be printed at the head of each page 
of their Catalogue. 


The charge for insertion of Catalogues will be as follows :—3l. 3s. per sheet 
of 16 pp. or less, and 10s. 6d. for every succeeding 16 pp. or less. 


As copies of the REFERENCE CATALOGUE find their way into the hands 
of many private bookbuyers, and into private libraries, and as it is one of the 
Reference Books in all the Public Libraries, trade prices are not admissible. It 
should also be stated that, as many copies are absorbed by the Continental Book- 
sellers and Public Libraries, as well as by those of the Colonies, India, and the 
United States, it will be found expedient to annotate the lists more freely than 
would otherwise be thought necessary. 


A voucher copy will be sent to every Publisher whose List is included in the 
Volumes. 
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